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Significant 
In Praise of | 


Sensational Preaching 


GEORGE JACKSON 
in The Manchester Guardian 


There is a character in the “Pilgrim’s 
Progress” on whom Bunyan spends only 
seven words: “A young Woman her name 
was Dull”. Mark Rutherford thinks it a 
pity that Bunyan did not tell us more of 
her. But Professor Mackail does not agree 
with him. His words are worth quoting, 
whether we agree with them or not: 

“Mhe account is entire and perfect as 
it stands, in its significant vacuity. It 
requires no addition, and no comment, 
except to note, for it is worth noticing, 
that the seven words form only a single 
phrase. Most modern editions have done 
their best to spoil it by inserting a comma 
after the words ‘young woman’.” 

That young woman has left behind her 
a numerous progeny. We need not rail 
against them; there are many really ex- 
cellent people among them; talking with 
them, after half an hour with one of those 
exhaustingly clever persons who say 
bright things on every possible subject, 
as Oliver Wendell Holmes says, is “like 
taking the cat in your lap after holding 
a squirrel”. But we don’t want them in 
the pulpit, for preaching ought to be 
‘sensational at least in the sense that men 
cannot be indifferent to it, that it stirs, 
arrests, compels. 

There is perhaps no better example of 
sensational preaching of the best and 
right sort than is furnished by the He- 
brew prophets. In our English versions, 
unfortunately—Authorized or Revised,— 
this aspect of the prophets’ work is 
largely hidden from us. The language is 
of such unfailing stateliness that we 
easily forget how little the prophets them- 
selves cared for stateliness if only they 
could get their message home. Their busi- 
ness was to sting and startle men out of 
their indifference, to compel an unwilling 
crowd to hear and accept an unwelcome 
word; and to accomplish that, there was 
no literary art or device which they were 
not ready to bend to their purpose. 


On Repeal, They 
Are Exactly Alike 


SENATOR WILLIAM E. Borat 
in Zion’s Herald 

The men who wrote the Republican 
platform at Chicago were just as wet and 
just as opposed to the Highteenth Amend- 
ment as the men who wrote the platform 
at Chicago for the Democrats. They both, 
in practical effort, mean the repeal of the 
Highteenth Amendment. 

There is one proposition in both plat- 
forms which makes them unmistakably 
the twins they are, and that is the provi- 
sion with reference to submitting this 
question to conventions instead of state 
legislatures. That was the thing which 
the repealists wanted above all things 
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Sentiments 


else. That is the thing which they felt 
they had to have in order effectually to 
bring about repeal when the matter was 
submitted. To my mind, it is the most 
significant and telling clause in both plat- 
forms. It shows that both conventions 
were thoroughly devoted to the question 
of repeal and absolutely under the dom- 
ination of the repealists. 

What I should like to see, above all 
things, would be for the Democrats to sub- 
mit to the voters of the United States, 
between now and November 5, the amend- 
ment by which they propose to carry out 
their pledge. And I should equally like 
to see the Republicans do the same thing. 
They will both talk in generalities. They 
will never submit the specific proposition. 
When they do so, it will be found that 
they both mean exactly the same thing. 


Toward 
A Communist Society 
Scorr NEARING 
The 
In a society where those who wish to 
sat must work, every individual will be 
judged in accordance with the service he 
renders to his fellows. He who _ serves 
most will receive most both in material 
goods and in social recognition. The 
workers in each community will deter- 
mine who has and who has not rendered 
social service. They will set the standard 
of values against which individual per- 
formance is to be judged. Property and 
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income will no longer be the deciding 
factors in determining the consideration 
to which men and women are entitled 
from their fellows. 

The conerete task of the ‘workers is to 
design and construct a socialized planned 
economy. From capitalist society they in- 
herit the automatic machines and the 
forms of organization with which such ¢ 
result may be achieved. Out of the fervor 
of the proletarian revolution they will 
draw the energy with which to sweep 
‘apitalist imperialism from power. With 
the technical equipment developed under 
capitalism the workers will lay the eco- 
nomie foundations and erect the super- 
structure of Communist society. 

There is no other way. 

Capitalism is decaying—breaking up. 
The masses all over the capitalist world 
must either drift through war, disease, 
and starvation into dark ages of agricul- 
tural village life, or else they must follow 
the lead of the soviet workers along the 
rugged path of socialist construction 
toward a communist society. It is along 
this path, difficult and dangerous though 
it may be, that the future of the human 
race lies. It is the one way out of exploita- 
tion, war, hard times, and the chaos of 
capitalist imperialism. It is along this 
path that the militant vanguard of the 
workers is moving. This is the communist 
way out. 


Our Fate 
Is in Our Passions 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 
in “Education and the Social Order’ 

In spite of continually improving tech- 
nique in production, we all grow poorer. 

In spite of being well aware of the 
horrors of the next war, we continue 
to cultivate in the young those sentiments 
which will make it inevitable. 

In spite of science, we react against the 
habit of considering problems rationally. 
In spite of increasing command over 
nature, most men feel more hopeless and 
impotent than they have felt since the 
Middle Ages. 

The source of all this does not lie in 
the external world, nor does it lie in 
the purely cognitive part of our nature, 
since we know more than men ever knew 
before. It lies in our passions; it lies in 
our emotional habits; it lies in the senti- 
ments instilled’ in youth, and in the 
phobias created in infancy. The cure for 
our problem is to make men sane; and to 
make men sane they must be educated 
sanely.... 

The world has become so intolerably 
tense, so charged with hatred, so filled 
with misfortune and pain, that men have 
lost the power of balanced judgment 
which is needed for emergence from the 
slough in which mankind is staggering. 

Our age is so painful that many of the 
best men have been seized with despair. 
But there is no rational ground for de- 
spair: the means of happiness for the 
human race exist, and it is only necessary 
that the human race should choose to 
use them. 
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The Purpose of Business Is 


AUSTIN T. LEVY 


hat? 


There are people who still believe, says a manufacturer who surveys the scene, that the acquisition of wealth 
by and for the individual, the perversion of youth into bond salesmen, and the adornment of women 
with million-dollar necklaces, are elements of our aristocracy 


HERE are people who still believe 
that the purpose of business is the 
acquisition of wealth for the benefit 
of the individual. 

At no time within the memory of people 
now living has it been conducted with this 
purpose more dominant, than during the 
years leading up to October, 1929. Even 
that measure of service which business 
must necessarily provide in order to keep 
itself alive was thrust into the _ back- 
ground. All thought of contribution be- 
came subordinate to unbridled acquisition. 
The rising generation was sacrificed to 
the idea. 

Curiously enough, the lust for acquisi- 
tion feeds upon itself and never reaches 
the point of satiety. Thus it came about 
that, as a group, the so-called aristocracy 
of wealth, with material possessions be- 
yond anything of which they had ever 
dreamed, became increasingly the greatest 
offenders against what may be called the 
spirit of true aristocracy. 


No Harm to Recall 


It will probably make us all extremely 
uncomfortable, but it may do us no harm, 
to recall the things that were carried on 
in the name of business. 

Custodians of: other people’s money be- 
trayed their trust by lending this money 
for speculation. 

Financial institutions, as trusted ad- 
yisers to people without business expe- 
rience, sold to physicians, school teachers, 
clergymen, and widows securities in which 
they and their officers were financially 
interested. 

They offered and sold to the public, 
securities that their experience must have 
told them ‘were not proper investments for 
the public. 

They engineered business combinations 
for their own profit at the cost of the 
public and to the detriment of the busi- 
nesses combined. 

Through the manipulation of stock cer- 
tificates they attempted to exploit the 
labor of human beings on a scale that was 
impossible in times that demanded per- 
sonal supervision for successful exploita- 
tion. 

They secured control and assumed direc- 
tion of great corporations, affecting the 
policies and the practices and the des- 

tinies of major industries, without knowl- 


This article is adapted from an ad- 
dress by the author before the recent 
astern Convention of the Unitarian 
Laymen's League. Mr. Levy is head of 
the Stillwater Worsted Mills, in Rhode 
Island, His theme was the fulfillment 
of aristocracy in the Aristotelian 
sense of “the rule of the few con- 
ducted unselfishly in the general 
interest”. 


edge of the subject and without financial 
risk of their own, to counsel prudence and 
conservatism. 

Regarding themselves and looked upon 
by an undiscerning public as the aristoc- 
racy, they maintained and abetted points 
of view that made possible the Walker 
administration in New York City and its 
influence in every city of the land. 

Finally and worst of all, they perverted 
the viewpoint of our youth, and made 
them bond salesmen. 

But the people who dealt in money 
were not alone in this unrestrained pur- 
suit of material gain. We of industry, too, 
were unmindful of many of our obliga- 
tions. 

Absentee ownership, with all that it im- 
plies, increased among us and, having de- 
parted from the scene of our enterprises 
to the attraction of a more active society, 
we became indifferent to the human prob- 
lems with which we might well have con- 
cerned ourselves. 

We increased existing plants or built 
new ones for the production of goods that 
were not needed. We built and developed 
factories with entire disregard of the 
social and cultural life that existed in 
the places where we built. 


Society Did Not Protest 


We manned our factories with con- 
sideration only for the technical skill of 
our personnel and without thought for the 
consequences of disrupting the political 
economy that had been evolved through 
the wisdom of many generations. 

In all forms of business the abuses were 
great, because the new order was on a 
scale hitherto unknown. It furnished op- 
portunities beyond the wildest dreams of 
the acquisitionists of the past. If there 
was the slightest semblance of an aristoc- 
racy, it crumbled before temptations of 


such magnitude. Society accepted the 
situation and found it good. Society did 
not protest. We had in fact become an 
oligarchy. The million-dollar necklace for 
the business man’s wife had become a 
reality. 

jut acquisition, of itself, is not, and can- 
not be the real purpose of business. Ob- 
viously, men and women do not exist in 
order that business may be carried on. 
On the contrary, business in all its aggre- 
gate forms, important as it may be, is 
merely an accessory to the lives of men 
and women. Its fundamental and its ulti- 
mate purposes are to secure, to stimulate, 
and to enrich these lives. 

The situation through which the world 
has lately been passing is known as a 
depression, and the causes of this depres- 
sion are said to be economic. ... Is it not 
possible that it is not an economic depres- 
sion at all, but that it came about because 
men and women, especially those in posi- 
tions of power and influence, forgot that 
the spiritual aspects of life may not be 
denied, and that they must be accorded 
their proper place in relation to the mate- 
rial aspects. 


Like Successful Lives— 


Business, of whatever kind it may be, 
is merely a way of living and it is 
governed and guided by the fundamental 
laws of life, and, like lives that are suc- 
cessful, it must have a sound underlying 
philosophy if it is to succeed. Tangible 
inanimate things are relatively unim- 
portant. Life is motivated and guided by 
the animate intangibles. When these are 
properly ordered, the business of life 
flows on. 

The obligations of business are quite 
plain. Whether they wish it or not, those 
who control business are responsible for 
its conduct and for its influence on the 
present and the future of society. 

But business, as such, has been so in- 
terested in the acquisitive side of its 
enterprise that it has not thought much 
about its obligations. 

As time goes on, the influence of busi- 
ness on Civilization will not be less, and 
it will do much to give civilization its 
direction and to color its character, and 
so it will become increasingly important 
that business be guided in its viewpoint 
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by an aristocracy of spirit and not by an 
aristocracy of wealth. 

We must seek among people of wealth, 
among those who have succeeded with the 
practical affairs of life, for valuable 
counsel on certain phases of our problems, 
but only on certain phases. We need not 
proceed, however, from the premise that 
material gain is the only yardstick of a 
suceessful life. 

And yet on all the committees and boards 
and organizations that have been set up 
during the recent months to deal with the 
national problem, we find the names of 
yery few who have any claim to distinc- 
tion other than success in material affairs. 
Almost all of these appointees have won 
recognition in some line of business, but 
I doubt that all of them together will 
bring as much practical wisdom to the 
matters at hand as could be furnished by 
one homely philosopher, who so far. as I 
know has neyer had anything to do with 
business. I mean Will Rogers. 

I do not intend this to be criticism of 
men who, with few exceptions, may be 
doing the best they can, but I believe that 
their wealth and their mode of living 
have so far removed them from the people 
of our land that, as a group, they are un- 
fitted for the work they are trying to do. 

We have in our country a condition 
which is so contradictory that it may well 
be not only a major cause of our difficulty, 
but a great obstacle in the way of our 
recovery. We have, in fact, an oligarchy 
or plutocracy endeavoring to manage the 
affairs of what we have always thought 
to be a commonwealth. 

But will anyone venture to say that this 
country has ceased to produce men and 
women who, without great wealth, never- 
theless have the experience, the vision, 
and the heart and mind to render inyalu- 
able service to the nation? In our own 
little State of Rhode Island the person 
in this generation whose Lie een OY, 
opinion, has been most enduringly valu- 
able to our people, ‘was one of these. I 
refer to a life just ended—Anne C. E. 
Allinson. 

Fortunately, aristocracy of wealth de- 
feats itself and is unable to perpetuate 
itself because of the character of the off- 
spring of its members. When aristocracy 
seeks to shield its oncoming generation 
from the handicaps and vicissitudes of 
life, it deprives the newcomers of their 
most valuable heritage, and automatically 
lays the way for its own downfall. The 
value of a handicap or many handicaps 
to the growing human is not properly esti- 
mated. They are the wellspring and the 
stimulus to character, perseverance, self- 
reliance and self-education, and no sub- 
stitute for them has ever been found. 

If we achieve a rebirth of those spiritual 
impulses that made this nation great, then 
these will be the best times that this 
people has ever seen. 

Our national distress may be our na- 
tional opportunity. We have three organ- 


ized agencies through which we may 
grasp it,—religion, education, business. 


Of these three, business in the end will 
dominate, but religion and education haye 
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in their keeping the making of the hearts 
and minds that will dominate business. 
Will you continue to accept the crumbs 
that a materialized society leaves for you? 
Or will you by providing a virile and 
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resolute leadership see to it that the things 
of the spirit are not submerged? 

Will you, in short, give us men and 
women who will formulate and carry on 
a true aristocracy of business? 


The Seamy Side of Religion 


HOWARD N. BROWN 


ANY people are now discovering 
that religion has a seamy side 
which, take the world together, 


bevomes a serious depressive influence on 
the world’s life. In the shock of this dis- 
covery they are quite apt to think that 
religion is more a hindrance than a help 
to the advance of civilization. Some of 
them are inclined to let religion die out, 
by slow degrees, as they suppose it will 
if they and others of their kind withhold 
all countenance and help. Others are in 
favor of adopting more drastic measures 
to hasten its departure. Our Soviet friends 
appear to be very much of the opinion 
that the sooner it is put out of the way 
the better. And perhaps we might agree 
that the kind of religion with which they 
are most familiar is no very great asset to 
any nation. 

Where religion gets to be mostly a trade 
in miracles its ethical significance is apt 
to be small, and may be a distinctly 
minus quantity. In the story of Moses, as 
told in the Book of Exodus, there is an 
incident ‘which illustrates this weakness 
of the religious mind. The great deliver- 
ance from bondage in Egypt was not 
getting on very rapidly, and Moses was 
rather frequently beseeching the Lord 
about its further progress. At last the 
Lord answered him, somewhat impatiently 
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Though we may proclaim our desires 
from the housetops, our passions are re- 
served for the confessional. 

—Derek Verschoyle. 


The first amazing thing about the 
church is its capacity to make a place 
for itself in the life of the rotting Roman 
Empire, and to do this by the sheer force 
of moral and spiritual power. 

—Lynn Harold Hough. 


The worth of a citizen is not measured 
by such a crude test as his willingness 
to kill, but, rather, by his readiness to 
give his life, as conscience impels, for 
the highest welfare of the people and the 
nation.—Jerome Davis. 


Those things in life which we know 
with the highest degree of certainty, a 
certainty which no argument can shift, 
lie for the most part beyond the reach of 
logical or scientific demonstration. 

—Nathaniel Micklem. 


If government is corrupt, it is because 
the practices of private life and business 
are carried over into public life. 

—Robert Weston. 


it would seem: “Why criest thou unto 
me? Speak to the children of Israel that 
they go forward.” It is quite remarkable 
that this saying should be found in a 
narrative almost wholly given over to the 
doings of a wonder-working Providence. 
It is as if the Lord has said, “Why are 
you forever casting your burdens upon me? 
Get up and do something for yourselves.” 

Whoever wrote this story must have 
bad some vision of the unhappy results 
that follow when religion, which should 
be an inspiration and incentive, is turned 
into a kind of narcotic; so that instead 
of feeling themselves summoned to high 
endeayor people merely wait with folded 
hands for the Lord to accomplish the 
whole work needing to be done. Even the 
deepest and most sincere piety has a 
tendency to produce this supine attitude. 
It seeks to heighten the exaltation of the 
object of its worship by abasing itself 
deeper into the dust. ‘“Behold”, it cries, 
“T am as nothing, and Thou art all in all.” 

This disposition is not however peculiar 
to religion. The same tendency of human 
nature, merely to lie down on a possible 
source of help, can be seen in the rela- 
tions of masses of men to their earthly 
governments. At this moment when there 
is unusual demand for courage and enter- 
prise in the ordinary business man every- 
where, he appears to be too much waiting 
for government to cure his whole business 
depression. 

Circles of what is called liberal thought 
have been rather given to assuming that 
whatever might be the religion of the 
common people it was probably as high 
a form of faith as they were capable of 
holding, and very likely was most proper 
and helpful to their condition. This has 
been a comfortable idea to entertain, since 
it indicated that it would be needless, and 
perhaps harmful, to undertake any work 
of enlightenment and reform in popular 
religion. But more serivus observation and 
reflection should convince anybody that 
certain kinds of religion are a serious 
handicap to the world’s advance. Many 
religious beliefs stand squarely across the 
way of much needed social and political 
reforms. They have great influence in 
molding types of character that are a clog 
and hindrance to the development of a 
higher life. One can sympathize with the 
desire of many who have an ambition to 
make a better social order, as they seek 
to be rid of such religion altogether. 

At the same time it is about as certain 
as anything can be that institutions which 
shelter and support it, left to themselves, 
are not going to die out, or change very 
much in the years to come. Also it is to 
be considered that they are about the 
hardest of all things to uproot and destroy. 
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It is to be predicted that the Soviet 
regime will nowhere find a harder ob- 
stacle to overcome in carrying out its 
great experiment than in its warfare upon 
religion. No persecution thus far has been 
bloody enough, or thorough enough to 
stamp it out entirely. And, as in nature 
generally, the less worthy kinds are the 
most difficult to kill. 

In some lands at the present day it has 
come to pass that what are accounted 
the lower classes of society, the common 
people, cling to their ancient faith with 
a grasp that nothing can unloose; while 
the better-educated portion of the nation 
has no religion at all to speak of; little 
at least which expresses itself through 
organized social forms. This is not by any 
means an ideal situation. It opens a chasm 
between different social classes across 
which sympathy and understanding do not 
easily pass. The upper circles of intelli- 
gence are apt to say of the lower, “Let 
them alone, they are joined to their 
idols”; while the plain people are not 
much inclined to receive instruction from 
those who show no interest in what is 
to them life’s chief concern. 

In particular this situation leaves tra- 
ditional religion without any outside in- 
fluence to help free it from debasing 
superstitions. The religion of the great 
masses of mankind ought to be a matter 
of deep concern to every person who wants 
to see human society as a whole improved ; 
because the average level of character and 
intelligence is not going to be very much 
raised unless the religious beliefs and 
practices of the common people can be 
made more enlightened and inspiring. We 
can get a somewhat larger company 
marching forward at the top of society, 
but they will only get farther and farther 
away from the common rank and file, till 
these latter can be set free from religious 
shackles which hold them almost sta- 
tionary in their tracks. 

And it is of very little use to attempt 
the reformation of the less worthy types 
of religion by direct assault upon their 
ideas and usages. The more the devotees 
of a traditional faith are told that this 
faith needs overhauling and bringing up 
to date, the more they stubbornly refuse 
to listen to such instruction. Perhaps this 
is why reformers generally let it alone 
and pretend that it is of no consequence. 
They have found it to be so much an emo- 
tional thing as.to be armor-proof against 
all the artillery that reason can bring to 
bear upon it. 

However, religion is in some degree 
sensitive to the social atmosphere by 
which it is surrounded, and provided it 
is mostly left to react to that influence 
by its own volition, it will respond to an 
outside enlightenment which it cannot 
choose but see and feel. There is an in- 
structive object lesson in the career of the 
Roman church, in this country and in Eing- 
land, since the attacks upon it as a dan- 
gerous institution have well-nigh ceased. 
Is there any other land in which the 
better side of that ancient church has 
grown so fast toward undisputed power 
and command, or where its worser side 
has fallen more rapidly into the back- 
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ground? It has found here a social at- 
mosphere in which its great qualities have 
flourished exceedingly ; while traits of its 
past life that made much trouble, for 
itself and the world, have subsided toward 
“innocuous desuetude”’. No one has more 
reason for loyalty to American institu- 
tions than has the Catholic church, and 
one may be rather sure that most 
Catholics quite appreciate that fact. This 
is not to speak in any patronizing way of 
that great and wonderful church. Every 
such popular faith will have its nobler 
and its less commendable sides; and the 
relative strength of these two sides will 
be much determined by the general tone 
of the society in which it lives. 

One could wish that unchurched liberals 
saw more clearly the opportunity which 
this offers them to help amend the reli- 
gious situation of the world at large. 
Whatever the church may do or fail to do 
for them, personally and_ individually, 
they have a chance, by institutionalizing 
the faith that is in them along some 
broad lines, to make a church that should 
have profound influence on all other forms 
of religion. It might not change very 
much the forms of existing creeds. But 
it might at least suggest new interpreta- 
tions of old creeds that would greatly in- 
crease their power for good. 

It appears to be the present weakness 
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of liberalism that its individualistic tend- 
encies are too little balanced by proper 
appreciation of the significance of the 
group mind. Taught by past experience, 
liberals are apt to have a strong feeling 
of dislike or dread for great religious 
institutions. But these institutions, though 
often used in an oppressive way, are 
necessary and cannot be abolished. As 
individuals, we can of course do a little 
something to leaven the great lump of 
humanity. But that is a too fugitive and 
evanescent influence. To produce any great 
effect on the church and the world, liberals 
will need to get together into institutions 
of their own, such as are capable of en- 
during, and making an impression through 
successive generations. Only in this way 
can they so command the world’s atten- 
tion as to add very much to forces that 
make for the uplift of the religious faith 
of mankind. It is often said that liberals 
have no faith capable of supporting a 
strong institutional life. It is probable, 
however, that they have faith enough, if 
they could learn to use it in some states- 
manlike way. And if ever the day should 
come when different forms of religion, in- 


stead of fighting each other, could get 
from others incentive and stimulus to 


make the most of their own best life, the 
world of that day would not be far from 
the kingdom of heaven. 


Are Ministers Lazy? 


Gentle rejoinder to a layman 


F COURSE ministers are lazy— 
C) that is, some of them are. And 
lawyers are shysters, and bankers 

are dishonest, and doctors are quacks— 
that is, some of them are,—but few in 
proportion to the number of the upright 
and honest. I have known a few ministers 
who could fairly be called lazy, but many 
more who were habitually industrious in 
their calling, and some who were as hard- 
working men as I have ever met. The 
case was stated some years ago by a dis- 
tinguished British churchman who said, 
“The hundred laziest men in England are 
clergymen; and the hundred hardest 
worked men in Hngland are also clergy- 
men.” Of our own ministers a few excuse 
themselves for over-indulgence in golf by 
thinking that thereby they establish 
closer contacts with the men of their 
churches; a few waste their time over 
inconsequential trifles; a few loaf about 
their studies without putting their minds 
to work. But that the charge of laziness 
ean fairly be brought against our group 
of ministers as a whole I do not believe. 
If the layman thinks that the minister 
is lazy, it is perhaps because he does not 
see him going down town to business in 
the morning. A day at home is a day off 
duty for the layman; he forgets that the 
minister’s office is his study. The layman, 
when he goes on his vacation trip of two 
or three weeks generally cuts pretty com- 
pletely the ties to his daily work. He sees 
the minister go off for six, eight, or ten 
weeks,—oh, what a snap!—but he does 


not realize that the minister is carrying 
a load of work with him. Most ministers 
use their vacations not only for recrea- 
tion but also to plan the coming winter’s 
sermons, to work up articles and lectures, 
and to catch up with their professional 
reading. 

Of course a lot of people don’t think 
of reading and writing as work, because 
they never do either except in their 
leisure moments. They are like Rudyard 
Kipling’s maid-servant. A visitor called 
at the author’s home in Sussex, and asked 
to see Mr. Kipling, adding—‘‘But don’t 
disturb him if he is working.” “Working?” 
said the maid, with a toss of her head; 
“he don’t do no work; just sits in his 
library all day, writin’, writin’.” But the 
powers that be in Soviet Russia know 
better. They have assigned a _ six-hour 
day to brain-workers, whereas manual 
workers have eight hours, because brain- 
work, when thoroughly done, is more ex- 
hausting than hand work. 

The average layman does not think of 
parish calling as work. A _ labor-union 
man in Boston a few years ago made some 
sneering remarks about the ministers who 
spent their afternoons drinking tea with 
old ladies. (In my own experience the 
afternoon cup of tea is a rather rare, 
though welcome, luxury.) Parish calling 
is the means by which the minister main- 
tains his personal relationship with his 
flock. It involves a rapid succession of 
adjustments to very various temperaments 

(Continued on page 606) 
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Samuel Insulls All 


AMUEL INSULL! Sometimes he went to 
S church. So do we go to church. What kind of 

religion do we find there? What kind do we 
take there? How much better are we than Insull? 
And what is religion? 

Such questions crowd into the conscience. When 
a minister looks down from his so-called throne 
of a Sunday morning and surveys the people gath- 
ered there,—not forgetting to look into his own 
heart,—what must his thoughts be, if he has any 
thoughts better than the vague and evasive ab- 
stractions which, once delivered out of his mouth, 
leave his state and that of the congregation worse 
than when they entered the sanctuary. He cannot 
but see with piercing clarity the dreadful irony of 
it; he must almost cry out in agony as one pur- 
sued by the hound of heaven, that here in the 
temple is all the visionary stuff and emptiness 
which the people have believed is religion, but 
which is, in truth, the dreariest unreality, having 
naught to do with that which was, or is, or is to 
come! The religion of your Insulls—the religion 
of you and me! 

Because it is the innocuous and meaningless 
thing that it is, the religion of the churches—our 
churches and all the rest—is today before the judg- 
ment place. And what is the verdict? Religion can- 
not be impotent without being malignant. Religion 
cannot be neutral in effect, however vapid its sub- 
stance. It almost makes one believe at times that 
those who have got into the religious habit ap- 
proved in the churches, that is, those who are taken 
to represent religion in the institutional control 
of it, have betrayed both religion and the people, 
for is there today anywhere within the ecclesiastical 
order a concrete representation of the holy right 
and the sacred justice of the God whom they 
worship? 

How could there be such men as Insull,—who, ae- 
cording to his commentators, is simply a part of the 
ethical and business standards of the time, like the 
rest of us,—if religion had been functioning in the 
field of actual behavior and experience? Mr. Insull 
pursued as most of the world does the way that on 
Sunday we give the lie to when we come softly to 
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church with sentimental feelings. Suppose we 
prayed for the divine blessing upon our profit mo- 
tives, our competition, our tariff, our use of money 
to buy power, to crush the weak, to achieve all the 
inhuman ends which are for our own material ad- 
vantage over our fellows. What would we say to 
that kind of worship? Well, that is precisely what 
we do worship. On Sunday (in what we call wor- 
ship) we have nothing to do with such things, but 
profess, in prayer, song, and sermon, the vague 
yearning of our best selves which we forget; on 
the morrow we go our inhuman ways again. 

What we do is the thing which we really worship. 
St. Paul understood it when he said he was aware 
of his own sick and divided self; he cried, ‘For 
not what I would, that do I practice; but what I hate 
I do.” We have not vet come to what we once called 
the “conviction of sin”, but we are as sick as St. 
Paul was, and there is hope that we shall find the 
‘idealistic longings of self-judgment” hard upon 
us. Men do actually believe in their character; they 
do not like, they hate the lying, deceiving lives they 
live. They reject in their thoughts much of the basic 
ethics of our present world order. 

Yet, says George A. Coe with insight, even our 
“conscientious, high-minded men and women, to 
whom one would intrust his life and honor”, though 
“they deny with their lips” much of the basis of 
competitive, individual capitalism, make no 
change whatever but “get their living, their means 
of culture, and financial support for their ideals” 
by taking the profits of the present system without 
protest. 

We should almost add that they do this without 
hypocrisy, because their course is not so much de- 
liberate cheating as unquestioning pursuit of the 
conventional brutal economic practices in society. 
But it is not quite true they—we mean we—are 
less guilty than hypocrites are. Today we know 
better. This editorial and a thousand conversations 
search us and tell us of our divided selves, our dual 
lives, our utter disregard of the difference between 
right and wrong. We must come to decide either 
one way or the other. We cannot be self-seekers 
and benefactors, competitors and cooperators; we 
are members either of an acquisitive society or of 
a commonwealth. 

We shall never make the right decision until we 
make straight what we mean by religion. What is 
that? “Our actual religion is the desires, purposes 
and conduct that are taken as valid... .’ We think 
even intelligent people think—religion is some 
vague other-worldly state of mind where we put on 
Sunday manners and separate ourselves from what 
we are and what we do, and come into the presence 
of God; there something is done for us. But reli- 
gion is not a stream that flows pure from the foun- 
tain-head of the Eternal to us when we merely enter 
a church and say a prayer. It does not come to us 
in sacramental power from a throne of grace. In 
fact religion does not begin at all with God or anv 
other power outside ourselves. 3 

Religion begins with us. It is what we take into 
the temple that makes our worship, not what we 
think is already there and ours for the asking. The 
stream, we repeat, is not that pure river coming 
out of the sanctuary whose waters make glad the 
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heart of man; on the contrary, the stream of reli- 
gion is that which pours itself into the churches in 
a muddled confusion, composed of all our ethical, 
economic, political, and educational ways of living. 
That is our religion. 

Consider for a moment what the stream is like 
in any congregation of a Sunday morning. Get be- 
hind the outward appearance, the words, the si- 
lence. Just the kind of religion is there that the 
people themselves live, and all the business of pro- 
fession and aspiration, repentance and rejoicing, is 
pietistic theatrics until there is some realization of 
the glaring inconsistency between the holy things 
we say and the inhuman things we do. Neither 
Christianity nor religion by any other name can 
live a “vigorous life while it clings to its present 
self-contradiction”. 

When men get quite clear in their heads this idea 
of what religion is, there will be a vast difference 
in the meaning of the church and of worship. The 
only way to get a good religion is to get a good 
world order, beginning with individual character 
and extending through all our social relations. 
Especially, in this present time, the test is our con- 
duct in business; for this is the doomsday of an 
economic era. AS we have already sounded the 
knell of kings and popes, so now we are speeding 
toward the end of the Insulls. And we are all 
Insulls. 


Cease to Exist? 


HILE WE ARE in accord with the plan 

to cooperate with all other religious bodies, 

we regard our primary business as Unita- 
rians to be true to our tradition and maintain the 
liberal principles for which we came into the world. 
The idea of the Free Church of America is valid 
and attractive; we are for it. The progress toward 
the consummation of this federation must be based, 
of course, upon the liberty of all. The word in the 
title which means more than all the rest is “Free”. 

We are willing to accept the word “church”, 
though our own Unitarian tradition is more nearly 
accurate and faithful to the true meaning of lib- 
eral religion when we use the word “society”. Cer- 
tainly, we are no sect, though we observe in a re- 
cent article by one of our ministers that we are 
catalogued with other bodies which are distinctly 
sectarian. That association is a serious mistake. 
Nor are we a denomination, as that word is ordi- 
narily understood. We are not interested in any 
set doctrines, because the pertinence and impor- 
tance of these things changes from age to age. 

Our whole emphasis is upon certain vital and 
spiritual principles, the application of which varies 
with human progress. The best word to describe 
the Unitarian cause is the word “movement”. We 
are not a peculiar people; we are an emancipated 
association of persons who go on before. It is a 
matter of history that we have been pioneers. Our 
fathers led. ; 

What a deplorable condition it would be if the 
liberal churches—including those by other names 
than Unitarian—had “performed their function 
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and could now cease to exist as separate entities”. 
So far as we are concerned, Unitarians have never 
constituted a separate entity. Any church of ours 
which so interprets religion as to make itself an 
advocate of a separating tenet is no longer Unita- 
rian. : 

Our function is to give hospitality to those who 
cannot stand the limits and peculiarities of a sect; 
who require for themselves and grant to others full 
fellowship and expression of faith on a basis of 
soul liberty not accorded in a denomination; who 
believe that this is the only way to religious power 
and the advancement of civilization,—a conviction 
which has never characterized a church. When such 
a spirit ceases to function, the world will be cold 
and all the people dead. 


“A. P.” Religious News 


NOTHER EXTENSION of the service of the 
aN Associated Press is the appointment of 
Herbert Yahres, Jr., to take charge of the 
publication of religious news in the daily papers 
of the country served by the “A. P.” That means 
much if the work is done witha regard for religious 
values. It is just plain nonsense that only the 
shady, loud, quarrelsome, and queer things editors 
play up in so-called religious news is of any value. 
Little better are announcements and pages of ser- 
mons. People desire a knowledge of the ethical and 
social ways in the churches and in society generally 
which signify something. In order to give them that, 
an editor must know, at least, as much about reli- 
gion as he knows about journalism. Up to now, he 
falls short, as all ministers agree. There is nothing 
so generally readable and useful as the news and 
interpretation of religion. Everything human goes 
back to a religious foundation. For “human inter- 
est”, religion and the people who work as profes- 
sional religious leaders make the best “copy” in 
the world. Let us see what the “A. P.” will do with 
it. Our best wishes with a proffer of help to Mr. 
Yahres. 


Three Obsolete Words 


HAT WAS ONCE KNOWN as “bald 

atheism” is now defined as “pure hu- 

manism’’, says one of our cotemporaries. 
That is true in part, though the humanist has 
done what the atheist never did,—he has made 
himself an affirmative faith. He is a believer, and 
a very robust believer, in positive spiritual values. 
The atheist was generally one who did not believe 
in the theological God of Christendom. Further 
he did not go. He was negative or neutral, but 
not more than that. All such behavior is changed, 
now; in fact, we do not use the word “atheist” any 
more. It is obsolete, just as its near kin, “agnostic” 
and “infidel”, are. We have passed out of that old 
world into a new intelligent spiritual order; the 


once doubting heresy has been transformed into a 


dynamic crusade. As Prof. W. M. Horton of Ober- 
lin says, “a hurricane has struck Christendom”, 
Nobody who is wise treats it as a gentle zephyr. 
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pencil-script, is the name “Mr. Edwards, | 
Portland, Maine’. It is thought that Mr. | 
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The First Organ in America 


the chureh fathers believed there was 

something devilish in the music of in- 
struments, a generous-minded and liberal 
merchant of Boston, Thomas Brattle, who 
was also treasurer of Harvard College 
and who had been one of the founders of 
Brattle Square —~ Church, believed that 
public worship, as well as private musical 
effort, would benefit through the presence 
in the community of a pipe organ. 

At his direction, an instrument 
brought over from England, and installed 
in his home. The date probably was 1709. 
At that time there was nO organ any- 
where in the colonies. The eurious and 
profane instrument ‘was called “The 
Devil’s Bagpipes’ by the offended com- 
munity. We are told that citizens bold 


I: those good old Puritan days when 


was 


enough to attend the concerts were 
obliged to do so by stealth. 
Now comes the interesting part of the 


account. This honest and forward-looking 
merchant, aware of the dismal psalmody 
of the Puritan churches, bequeathed the 
organ to the church in Brattle Square, 
in the following quaint provision: “I give, 
dedicate, and devote my organ to the 
praise and glory of God in the Brattle 
Street Church if they shall accept thereof, 
and within a year after my decease shall 


procure a sober person that can play 
skillfully thereon with a loud noise; 
otherwise to the Church of England 


(King’s Chapel) in this town on the same 
terms and conditions,—and on their non- 
acceptance or discontinuance as before, I 
give the same to my nephew, William 
Brattle.” 

But the beneficiaries, in the persons of 
the members of Brattle Square Church, 
the church erected on land Mr. Brattle 
had given, refused the bequest as “un- 
worthy for use in the worship of God”. 


The King’s Chapel congregation was 
more liberally minded, yet that chureh 
was not sure that organ music, likened 
to the noise of a “box of whistles”, was 


entirely acceptable to Jehovah; and the 
doubted instrument remained seven months 
stored in the tower of the church. But 
in the autumn of 1714, a year after Mr. 
3rattle’s death, the organ was actually 
set up in the church, and was played by 
a volunteer organist, Mr. Price. The con- 
gregation, feeling the need of an organist 
with European training, instructed the 
wardens “to write to Colonel Redknap 
in London and desire him to go to Mr. 
Enstone who lives next door to Mr. 
Masters on Tower Hill, and discourse him 
in his inclination and ability to come over 
and be organist here at thirty pounds 
per annum which, with other advantages 
as to dancing, music, ete., will, we doubt 
not, be sufficient encouragement”. 

As a result Edward Bnstone arrived in 
Boston about the first of December of that 
year. He was engaged for three years. 
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His services proving satisfactory, he was 
re-engaged on the same stipulation. Mr. 
Enstone should be remembered as the first 
real musician to take up residence in this 
country. 

The Brattle organ, despite the disap- 
proval of a faction, was regularly used 
in King’s Chapel for more than forty 
years. Then, in 1756, it was sold to the 
Parish of St. Paul, Newburyport, Mass. 
St. Paul’s used the organ for eighty years, 
when, in 1836, a Dr. Burroughs purchased 
it for St. John’s Chureh in Portsmouth, 
N.H. It is still capable of producing 
music, though long since it gave place to 
a modern instrument. 

While the names of the first organ 
owner and the first organist in America 
are known, the maker must remain 
anonymous. On the key frame, written in 
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Edwards, an organ builder, was the 
mechanic who recased the instrument. 


The present case, of American manufac- | 


ture, is of Honduras mahogany of a light 
finish. The workmanship is excellent, and 


the model is artistic. The sides are 
paneled. In front are seventeen non- 


speaking gilded wooden pipes. The kKey- | 


board trimmings are of rosewood. The case 
is eight feet, two inches high, five feet 
wide, and two feet, seven inches deep. 

The Estey Organ Company, which has 
made a careful study of this famous old 
instrument, thus describes it: 

“The single keyboard slides in when 
not in use, and the instrument has six 
stops, namely, sesquialter bass, dulciana, 
15th bass, 15th treble, stop diapason, and 


principal. There are 51 keys from CC to. 


D, but the windchest is bored for only 
forty-nine pipes, the CC sharp and the D 
being stationary. It has no pedal keys. 


“The wind chest, slides, valves, top- 
boards, rock-boards and rock-board pins 
remain unchanged, as they originally 
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were in the first organ in America. They 
are made of English oak, a common mate- 
rial in old English organ building. The 
size of the wind chest is that of the key- 
scale, as the makers did not know the 
use of the roller-board to spread the tone. 
The octave or principal is of wood in- 
stead of metal and runs through all the 
forty-nine pipes. The tone is half way be- 
tween the modern octave and the flute 
traverso. The dulciana is of metal with 
thirty-one pipes tenor G to Hj, the fifteenth 
of metal with forty-nine pipes divided 
at ©. The dulciana originally was a two- 
bank mixture of ninety-eight stops, but 
this brilliant tone was not so suitable for 
church music—hence the change. 

“The stopped diapason and fifteenth are 
original. One of the most marked peculiari- 
ties of this instrument is that the stopped 
diapason treble begins at G second octave, 
and the dulciana begins at the same note, 
and as the stop diapason bass is not con- 
trolled by any draw stop it is on all the 
time and consequently furnishes the bass 
for all stops. 

“The diapason bass pipes are set at the 
back of the organ wherever there is room 
without regard to natural order. This 
singular arrangement may be accounted 
for by the inability of the builders to put 
in a suitable stop to control these pipes.” 

The tone is said to be still mellow and 
sweet. It is worth remembering that the 
first organ in this country was owned by 
one of the founders of what became sub- 
sequently a Unitarian church, and the 
King’s Chapel, which subsequently became 
Unitarian, was the first church in this 
country to praise God with such an 
instrument. 


Alliance Neighborhood Meeting 


The branch Alliance of Marlboro, Mass., 
entertained fifty-two guests from eight 
Alliance branches at a neighborhood meet- 
ing, held October 4. In the absence of 
Rey, Minna C._Budlong, Miss Bertha Lang- 


maid gave an interesting talk on the 
Whitney Homestead. Miss Gesner, 
daughter of the minister of the church, 
sang. A profusion of autumn garden 
flowers made the room attractive. 


Dr. R. C. Dexter’s Appointments 


During the early part of October Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the social 
relations department of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, spoke in the following 
places: First Unitarian Church, Stone- 
ham, Mass.; Bulfinch Place Church, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Men’s class, Belmont, Mass., 
Methodist Church; Dedham, Mass., Alli- 
ance; Skidmore College Assembly, Sara- 


toga Springs, N.Y.; evening, forum ad- 
dress, All Souls’ Church, Schenectady, 
NoY.; church »\supper;,;Albany, s Nuys; 


Church of the Reconciliation (Federated, 
Unitarian-Universalist), Utica, N.Y.; Uni- 
tarian League, Syracuse, N.Y.; St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, N.Y.; Lay- 
men’s League, Rochester, N.Y. 

For the last week in October, and 
November, his appointments will be as 
follows: 

October 25-27, annual meeting, National 
Council for Prevention of War, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; 28, Conference with Friends 
Service ‘Committee, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
November 1, address, Wellesley Round 
Table; 16-12, annual meeting, World Alli- 
ance, New York City; 15, Nashua, N.H., 
Laymen’s League; 16, annual meeting, 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches, 
Taunton, Mass.; 18, Christ Church Alli- 
ance, Dorchester, Mass.; 30, Unity Men’s 
Forum, Winchendon, Mass. 

The first twelve days in December Dr. 
Dexter. expects to spend in West Virginia 
and Kentucky working out plans for co- 
operation in the coal fields with the 
Friends. 
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Laymen’s Sunday— Why? 
“The Five Points” and seventeen suggested 
sermon topics sent out by League 


The rising tide of interest in spiritual 


values, in social and economic justice, 
coming with the tragedy of the times, 
may well mean this year a heightened 


interest in the observance of Laymen’s 
Sunday. The Council of the League has 
set a permanent annual date, the second 
Sunday before Thanksgiving Day—this 
vear, therefore, November 13. 

Seventeen laymen’s sermon topics are 
suggested in a bulletin which League 
headquarters is sending to chapters and 
ministers. There are several recommenda- 
tions as to the organization and conduct 
of the service. As to what League head- 
quarters can do to help, it states: 

“Tt will be glad to (1) furnish sugges- 
tions for the observance under certain 
special local conditions, (2) furnish, on 
ample advance request, service materials 
on specified subjects or suggest sources, 
(3) adyise as to local publicity, and (4) 
do what it can to obtain preachers, where 
such assistance is needed, particularly for 
chapters near the headquarters office.” 

Under title of “The Five Points of Lay- 
men’s Sunday”, the League declares that 
it “does not advocate the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday merely for the sake of 
the tradition, but for the sake of the 
values furthered by the tradition’. It is 
pointed out that lay services and sermons, 
whether by laymen, laywomen or young 
people, are a fitting expression, in a free 
chureh, of the unity of minister and 
people, are a fitting expression, in a free 
a proper exercise of the ministry of the 
congregation. Second—and the most im- 
mediate yvalue—Laymen’s Sunday helps 
laymen to “think clearly, feel deeply and 
express themselves adequately on the 
things of religion’. Third, it trains lay 
preachers who can fill pulpits when there 
is no minister. Fourth, it promotes kin- 
ship and cooperation between clergy and 
laity. Fifth, it is a -witness, both -to 
parishioners and community, of the reli- 
gious vitality of the parish. 

Rev. Charles R. Joy, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, recently said: 

“More than once a man’s participation 
in a lay service has resulted in a pro- 
found change in his attitude toward the 
parish and in the attitude of parishioners 
toward him. He comes into a new under- 
standing of, and a heightened zeal for, 
his chureh, and those who have heard 
him are inspired by this revelation of 
unsuspected conviction and understanding 
and devotion—all too often and too mod- 
estly unexpressed. Let the laymen preach!” 
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Gandhi’s Ideals 


THAT STRANGER LITTLE BROWN MAN GANDHI. 
By Frederick B. Fisher. New York: Ray Long 
and Richard R. Smith, Inc. $2.50. 

If you want a picture of the Indian 
political scene painted in black and white, 
this enthusiastic book is for you. The 
dead black is British oppression; the pure 
white is Indian nationalism. It is a most 
readable book, written by an American 
missionary, a Methodist bishop who has 
since voluntarily retired from the epis- 
copacy, who spent many years in India 
and can count himself a personal friend 
of Gandhi. He describes the poverty of 
India as being largely the result of 
British exploitation. Before Western 
greed laid its paw upon India, the natives 
were “a peaceful, beauty-loving people, 
content with small profits”. Presumably 
there were no famines and no material 
effects of what Gandhi lately has called 
“the calculated degradation” imposed on 
the depressed classes by the high castes 
for many centuries. Dr. Fisher states that 
American ideals have impregnated the 
Gandhi movement. Was not Thoreau’s es- 
say on Civil Disobedience discovered to 
be one of his bedside books? And, ‘‘Emer- 
son must have loved the Bhagavad Gita 
and Vishnu Puranas almost as much as 
Gandhi does today.” Moreover, there has 
been the distinct influence of American 
missionaries, whom the Indian Govern- 
ment with incredible arrogance sometimes 
regards aS suspicious aliens. “The mis- 
Sionary from Boston and Indianapolis 
went to India to get close to the Indian 
and to share with him his ideals. ... He 
had no ‘white prestige’ in his inner con- 
sciousness.” It is perhaps fortunate that 
he came from Boston and not from, say, 
Atlanta, Georgia, or his inner conscious- 
ness might not have been so untouched by 
considerations of color. It happened last 
year that there were thirty-one lynchings 
of Negroes in the United States. How- 
ever, if American ideals have fostered the 
spiritual genius of Gandhi, we are en- 
couraged to ask how many of our own 
politicians are ready to sacrifice at least 
their political life for a principle. 
Gandhi’s baffling power comes from his 
willingness to give his own unarmed life 
for his conviction and his cause. It is all 
very upsetting, not only to tyrannical 
Britain, but also to the whole world with 
its governments resting on such immoral 
things as the tanks, gas bombs, and bay- 
onets, which recently made a disagreeable 
clatter in the District of Columbia. 
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Dean Donham Lenient 
BUSINESS LOOKS AT THE UNFORESEEN. By 
Wallace Brett Donham. New York: McG@raw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. $2.50. 
The able Dean of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration here 
likens the social structure to animal 


organisms, sees no possibility of avoid- 
ing upsetting changes in the present nor 
of controlling the distant future, but sug- 
gests the practicality of developing means 
of adjustment that will enable society to 
meet change in the “‘middle period” with 
a minimum of danger to social security. 
The Dean rightly believes that intelligence 
must be substituted for chance, that 
profits are not the final test of efficiency, 
that capitalism is threatened by insecur- 
ity, and that central thinking need not re- 
quire central control. The book is a clear- 
cut, refreshing study of the problem of a 
planned society from a capitalistic point 
of view, but it does not sufficiently indict 
either the profit motive or the inefficiency 
of individualistic industry, and it under- 
estimates the difficulties of a planned 
economy without a large measure of 
central control. GO) W.R. 


March of Democracy 


THE MArcH oF DEMOCRACY: THD RISE OF 
THE UNION. By James Trusiow Adams. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1932. $3.50. 


Mr. Adams attempts in this, the first 
of two volumes, to describe the growth of 
the United States. He writes that he is 
moved more by the desire to narrate the 
facts impartially, in order that the reader 
may draw his own conclusions, rather 
than by the desire to marshal the facts 
under any philosophical thesis. But Mr. 
Adams must necessarily be selective of 
his material, as his title shows, and it is 
impossible to be completely impartial in 
the narration of historical facts. 

The author is not enthusiastic in this 
volume about the power and the sanity 
of Jeffersonian Democracy. He _ believes 
that the Federal Constitution would never 
have been adopted had the country been 
a pure democracy in 1787. 

At times, Mr. Adams seems to allow a 
little hidden prejudice to influence his 
frequent judgments. This appears to be 
operative in his minimizing of the in- 
fluence of the French in the struggle for 
nationhood, and of his rather deprecat- 
ing attitude towards New England, and, 
perhaps, in his scathing denunciations of 
the Abolitionists. Unitarians will wonder 
how far down into the present day the 
following words apply: “While the people 
at large were demanding a religion which 
would satisfy more deeply their emotional 
nature, New England shifted, when it did, 
to one that was gradually vaporized into 
good manners, comely living, and a sense 
that all was well.’ And the French may 
be a little shocked to hear Napoleon de- 
scribed as “perhaps the greatest bandit of 
all time”. 

On the other .hand, Mr. Adams is 
strongly sympathetic towards England, 
and forgives her graciously and often. His 
treatment of the steadily growing conflict 
about slavery is interesting and incisive. 

The author’s style is vigorous and very 
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readable, but it is occasionally halted by 


uncouth expressions of doubtful gram-_ 
matical value. 


It is well that today the popular his- | 


tories of this country should have the 


merits of this one, placing certain old. 
idols in the background, and blowing the 
dust from others, which have been too)) 


often and too long obscured. M.H. JR. 


Ancient and Antiquated | 


THe CHRISTIAN FAITH. By Joseph Stump, | 
President of the Northwestern Lutheran Theo- | 
logical Seminary. New York: The Macmillan 


Company. $4.00. i) 


This book is significant, not for its 
intrinsic worth, although its style is clear, | 
its bibliography excellent and its index) 
adequate, but for its being “Exhibit A” of | 
the state of mind of a contemporary | 
theological seventeenth-century ancestor, | 
and of the intellectual backwardness of 
the Lutheran Church in America. Its) 
thought is both ancient and antiquated. | 
It is true that its author declares that 
theology is a science, and that he claims | 
that he is scientific in his method, and) 
that science is in harmony with the Bible, | 
and always will be, but the only scientifie 
thing in the whole volume is its term, | 


q 


not its method, nor the results, nor the 
temper of mind. There is no historical 
sifting of alleged facts, ner critical ex- | 
amination of presuppositions, nor philo- 
sophical validation of its positions as- 
sumed. The Bible is accepted in its en- | 


tirety as it is. Texts are quoted as proofs, | 


and the creeds and confessions of the | 
Lutheran Church are to be, and are ac- 
cepted in good faith, and are not to be 
revised. Subscription to them is required, 


not in so far as they are true, but be- | 


cause they are true. 


When and where reason and experience 
conflict with the Bible, they, not it, must | 


give way. It is not the function of reason 
to sit in judgment on the Bible or on the 
dogmas of the Church. Theology has its 
materials, its truths, and their validity is 
in the Bible alone. 


On the basis of such claims, this theo- | 
logian maintains that the ethnic religions || 
are the corrupt remainders of an original |}}) 


knowledge man had before ‘the Fall. The 
Christian religion is alone true and ab- 


solute; Christ could no more sin than God | 
can; the body as well as the soul is im- | 
mortal. This temporal life is absolutely |] 


determinative of the sinner’s final destiny. 


There is no offer of grace beyond the |] 


grave. 

The author declares that Lutheranism 
is conservative. It is indeed surprising 
that the history of Lutheranism in this 
country should be so little influenced by 
the Mother Church in Germany. There 


Lutheranism has been progressive, and its | 


outstanding theologians have influenced 
the theologies and the churches in other 
countries. Harnack and Wernle are quoted 
by President Stump only to be criticized, 
and Harnack unjustly. Ritschl and 
Hermann are cited in the bibliography, 
but there is no trace of any influence of 
them in this book. D.E. 
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such officers to 
}four years each at the annual meeting in 
iMay, 1933. 


[ tre ST 


the committee of the American Unita- 
rian Association appointed to consider 
the selection of candidates for the several 
executive offices of the Association, to De 
voted for in May, 19388, THE RerciIsTerR is 
‘publishing ‘at the earliest possible 


I compliance with the instruction of 


moment’, as the committee requests, the 


Boston, MASs. 
October 11, 1932. 
At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the American Uni- 
itarian Association on Tuesday, October 
#11, 1932, the Board organized in its ca- 


nomination of candidates for president, 
administrative vice-presidents, secretary, 


fand treasurer of the Association, as pro- 
vided by Article IX of the Constitution, 
be elected for terms 


After discussion the Board voted to ap- 
point from its own membership a com- 


in the work of 
the retreat house at Senexet Pines, 
near Putnam, Conn. During October 
‘and November a series of stated retreats 


increases 


Yare being conducted by ministers of the 
) Unitarian Fellowship. Provision is being 
}made for groups of women, laymen, and 
ministers. 


Since last spring Senexet House has 


) been occupied by small groups of a score 


‘or less, who on their own initiative have 
‘conducted retreats along various lines of 
‘interest. In September, twenty-five Uni- 
itarian and Universalist ministers met 
there for five days under the leadership 
lof Dr. Horace Westwood and Dr. William 
L. Sullivan for a series of conferences 
‘which led to the formation of a liberal 


preaching order. 


Later in the month a group gathered 
for a four-day session under the direction 
of George G. Davis, executive secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
and later a four-day retreat was held 


under the guidance of the Rey. Lyman V. 
Rutledge and Waitstill H. Sharp. It is 
expected that other retreats will take 


place. 

Five retreats, two for women, two for 
laymen, and one for ministers, have been 
planned as follows: 

October 11-13, a retreat for laymen led 
by Dr. Charles H. Park of Boston. 


pacity as a nominating committee for the 


of 
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'A.U.A. Directors Appeal to the Fellowship 


/ For Suggestions on the 1933 Nominations 


Solicit other recommendations also, with request that communications be 
returned “‘at earliest possible moment’’ for preliminary 
report, November 15 


mittee of five to give careful considera- 
tion to suggestions for the several offices 
and to solicit such suggestions or recom- 
mendations from members of the Fellow- 
ship generally. 

The committee is composed of Arthur 


B. Smith of Milton, Mass.; Miss Evelyn 
G. Sears of Boston, Mass.; Dr. Charles EB. 


Snyder of Davenport, Ia.; Mrs. John B. 
Nash of New York City; and Rev. Ray- 
mond B. Bragg of Chicago, Ill. This com- 
mittee organized with Mr. Smith as chair- 
man and Mr. Bragg as secretary. 

It asks all members of the Fellowship 
who may desire to make any suggestions 
for any of the several executive offices or 
any recommendations for the considera- 
tion of the committee, to address early 
communications to Mr. Smith at his home, 
87 Morton Street, Milton, Mass. 

The committee will make a preliminary 
report to the Board at its next meeting 
on November 15 and, therefore, all com- 
munications should be mailed at the 
earliest possible moment. 


Five Retreats at Senexet Pines 


Plans include gatherings of women, laymen, and ministers, with leaders 
in spiritual quiet and meditation for renewal 


October 18-21, a retreat for Alliance 
women and ministers’ wives is being held 
under the leadership of the Rey. Palfrey 
Perkins of Buffalo, N.Y. 

October 24-27, a retreat for laymen, 
under the leadership of Dr. John Howland 
Lathrop of Brooklyn, N.Y., and Dr. 
Horatio W. Dresser of South Hadley, 
Mass. Among the special subjects to be 
discussed will be inner control, personal 
adjustment, and the attainment of inner 
peace and_ spiritual freedom. Laymen 
wishing to attend should make applica- 
tion to Rev. J. Harry Hooper, Hingham, 
Mass. 

November 16-18, a retreat for women 
will be held under the leadership of the 
Rey. Miles Hanson of Roxbury, Mass. 
Those desiring to attend should make 
application to Mrs. Theodore Chickering 
Williams, the Charlesgate, Boston, Mass. 

November 21-23, a retreat for ministers 
will be conducted by Dr. William L. 
Sullivan of Germantown, Pa. Those de- 
siring to attend should make application 
to Mr. Hooper. 

Persons interested are urged to write 
at once. Accommodations are limited to 
not more than a score of guests at one 
time. Applications will be honored in the 
order in which they are received. The ex- 
pense of entertainment will be $2.50 a 
day, covering all charges. 
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Persons going by train will purchase 
tickets to Putnam, Conn. Taxicabs will 


meet passengers there and convey them 
to the retreat house. Those traveling by 
automobile should follow Route 101 to 
Putnam, turning right at the trade schools 
onto Woodstock Avenue; then take the 
second dirt road on the right, which is 
Senexet Road. From there it is but little 
over a mile to Senexet Pines on the left. 

The retreat house and its environment 
offers an ideal atmosphere for solitude 
and retirement. Inside are the commo- 
dious common rooms suited to retreat 
purposes, the quiet chapel, the living 
quarters provided with an abundance of 
modern conveniences. Outside are many 
acres of towering pines and other large 
growth, a great tract of land bordering 
a beautiful lake, a location well off the 
lines of traveled roads. 

It is hoped that Senexet House will be 
even more widely used as time goes on. 
Stated retreats can only be held at oc- 
casional intervals. Transient guests can- 
not be entertained until a permanent 
hostess has been engaged, and this step 
cannot be taken until further funds are 
available. In the meantime it is hoped 
that Unitarians and others will continue 
to bring groups there on their own initia- 
tive for retreat purposes. 

Any group of from ten to twenty in 
number may engage the house for periods 
ranging from one day to a week. It is 
suggested that League chapters, Alliance 
branches, ministerial associations or other 


groups organize a retreat. Information 
may be secured from William Roger 


Greeley, chairman of the executive board, 
9 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or from Mrs. 
Theodore Chickering Williams, chairman 
of the house committee. 

Sponsoring the work at Senexet is a 
board of trustees composed of: William 


Roger Greeley of (Boston, chairman; 
Greely S. Curtis of Boston, secretary; 
Henry D. Sharpe: of Providence, R.1., 
treasurer; Ernest G. Adams of Provi- 
dence, R.I.; Dr. Louis ©. Cornish of 


Boston; Rev. J. Harry Hooper of Hing- 
ham; Rev. Charles R. Joy of Boston; 
Dr. John Howland Lathrop of Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; Rev. Palfrey Perkins of Buffalo, 
N.Y.; Rev. Abbot Peterson of Brookline ; 
Mrs. Thomas G. Rees of Jamaica Plain; 


Dr. Eugene R. Shippen of Winter 
Park, Fla.; Mrs. Roderick Stebbins of 
Milton, Mass.; Daniel V. Thompson of 


Roxbury; and Mrs. Theodore Chickering 
Williams of Boston. 


Lend a Hand Clubs, October 22 


An address by Roy M. Cushman, sec- 
retary of the Boston Council of Social 
Agencies, on the subject, “Community Re- 
sponsibility in Time of Unemployment”, 
will be a feature of the Autumn con- 
ference of the Lend a Hand clubs to be 
held Saturday, October 22, at 10.30 aA.M., 
at the Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, 
Mass. The West Roxbury clubs will pre- 
sent a play. Miss B. Maude Phillips, see- 
retary of the Boston Animal Rescue 
League, will show a moving picture made 
in Labrador in cooperation with the 
Grenfell Association. 
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Meadville’s Year Begins 


Auspicious opening with large body of 
students—Dr. Brigham preaches 
CHICAGO. 


On Monday, October 3, the Meadville 
Theological School began its eighty-eighth 
academic year. October 7 was Meadville 
Day, devoted to special exercises for the 
welcome of new students. These exercises 
were of special significance this year be- 
cause of the high proportion that the 
entering students bear to the total num- 
ber in the School. 

At the regular hour of the 
vyesper service, the first sermon of the 
year was preached by Dr. L. Ward 
Brigham, minister of St. Paul’s-on-the- 
Midway, Universalist, and professor of 
parish administration on the Meadville 
faculty. Dr. Brigham touched upon the 
opportunity of the liberal minister as a 
pathfinder. After the service all those in 
the school, including the members of the 
faculty and their wives and Dr. and Mrs. 
Von Ogden Vogt of the First Unitarian 
Church, gathered at Meadville House for 
dinner. 

After dinner, in accordance with custom, 
the incoming students were called upon 
to introduce themselves. The first to re- 
spond was Eppagunta Subbukrishnaiya, 
who spent the academic year 1929-1930 
at the school, and then transferred to 
Tufts College, where he was awarded the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts last June. He 
has now returned, having attained grad- 
uate standing, to complete his work for 
the degree of bachelor of divinity. Mr. 
Subbukrishnaiya spoke with interest and 
gratitude of the opportunity which he had 
had at Tufts, and of his pleasure at re- 
turning to Meadville, which, being his 
first place of residence in this country, 
seemed like his American home. 

The evening was concluded by an ad- 
dress by Dr. Charles H. Lyttle, professor 
of chureh history, introducing the stu- 
dents to the tradition and spirit of the 
school. Dr. Lyttlé concluded with an elo- 
quent forecast of the immediate oppor- 
tunity of the liberal ministry. He pointed 
out the great gains during the past 
twenty-five years in strength, in numbers, 
and influence in the community, of lib- 
eral churches with which the school was 
closely connected while located in Penn- 
Sylvania, and of the churches with which 
it is closely associated now. 

At this reception eight new students 
were greeted, including Mr. Subbukrish- 
naiya, who had been registered in the 
school previously. All except one of these 
students are of graduate standing. The 
one exception is a student who will com- 
plete his undergraduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago before being given full 
standing at the school. One of the newly 
admitted students is a woman. 

It is significant of the increasingly 
closer relationship between liberal bodies 
that two of the new students are con- 
nected with the Universalist denomi- 
nation. Four years ago Meadville and the 
Ryder Divinity School, a Universalist in- 
stitution connected with Lombard College, 
were united. Meadville has already given 
its degree to two Universalist students, 
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and it is expected that an increasing num- 
ber from churches in the Middle West 
will resort to the school for study. 

The total registration of the school dur- 
ing the Autumn quarter is twenty-one. 
Two of these students are Cruft Fellows, 
studying in London, England, and Beirut, 
Syria. The number of resident students 
is nineteen. Of these, four are under- 
graduates, including one whose primary 
registration is at the University of Chi- 
cago. There are fifteen resident students 
of graduate standing, of whom one is 
candidate for the degree of doctor of 
theology, one a candidate for the degree 
of master of theological science, and 
thirteen for the degree of bachelor of 
divinity. The geographical distribution of 
students is equally divided. six being from 
the East and six from the West. Of the 
six Eastern students, five are from Massa- 
chusetts and one from Connecticut. The 
Western students are scattered between 
various states. There are three students 
from foreign lands,—India, Transylvania, 
and Lithuania. 


Readers of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER who 
would like to introduce the paper to their 
friends may be glad to know that on receipt 
of a post card giving names and addresses 
the office will send a post-free copy of the 
current issue. 


The graduate students in the School, 
seventeen in number, including the Cruft 
Fellows, come from eleven different col- 
leges and universities. Four did their 
undergraduate work at the University of 
Chicago and four in Tufts College. Others 
are graduates of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, Connecticut College for Women, 
Harvard College, the University of 
Kaunas (Lithuania), Oberlin College, the 
University of Ohio, the Unitarian Theo- 
logical Faculty of Kolézsv4r (Transyl- 
vania), Yale College, and Washington and 
Jefferson College. 

Students entering the school this year 
are subject to new requirements which 
correspond closely with the new educa- 
tional plan at the University of Chicago. 
Instead of earning a certain number of 
credits for the bachelor of divinity degree, 
and writing a _ satisfactory thesis, stu- 
dents will be tested by a general examina- 
tion given at the end of the course. They 
will also present a satisfactory disserta- 
tion. Certain courses, deemed essential as 
background and for professional equip- 
ment, are required; in addition to these, 
other courses chosen in accordance with 
the interests of the student must be taken. 
The time needed to complete requirements 
for the degree of bachelor of divinity is 
as formerly three years of three quarters 
each. 


INDIANAPOLIS, JNp.—At the annual meet- 
ing of All Souls Unitarian Church on 
September 27, the following officers and 
trustees were elected: President, Oscar 
Baur; vice-president, Victor R. Jose, Jr.; 
secretary, Miss Pauline Baker; treasurer, 


Charles H. Herin, trustees: Frank B. 
Shields, Seraph Ashjian, and Gage M. 
McCotter. 
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Universalist Churches Are Received | 
As Members Cape Cod Conferenc} 


Meeting in the Unitarian Church 6 
Barnstable, Mass., on Sunday, Octobe} 
9, the Cape Cod Conference of Unita 
rian and Other Liberal Christian Churche#} 
voted to include the name Universalist 
in its title, and welcomed into its felloy " 
ship the Universalist churches IH 
Chatham, Orleans, Eastham, and Ya uf 
mouthport. An executive committee wai 
formed to include the conference officer] 
and one member from each church n 
represented by an _ officer. Bruce Ki 
Jerauld of Barnstable was elected pres i] 
dent; James W. Freeman of Sandwich] 
and Rev. Otis F. Alvord of Orleans, vices 
presidents; Rev. Anita TT. Pickett ol 
Barnstable, secretary-treasurer ; Mrs 
Sarah B. Clark of Eastham, Mrs. Emily 
Allen of Brewster, Erastus Bearse 0 
Chatham, and Miss Hannah Knowles 0 
Yarmouthport, executive committee. 

The afternoon session was in charg 
of the Alliance branches and Mission) 
circles, and included interesting reports 
from the local groups. An inspiring adf 
dress was given by Rev. Hazel I. Kirk 
of Danvers, Mass., president of the Unii 
versalist W. N. M. A. | 

It was reported that a series of seve 
union services were held the past summery} 
A program for next summer was aul 
thorized. | 

The conference sermon was preaciaas 
by Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin of New Bedford 
Mass. In the present era, institutions) 
Christianity seems to be disintegrating} 
he said; men are learning once more td 
accept the objective world in a whole} 
Some spirit, as did the ancient Greeks} 
The teachings of Jesus may be expecte it 
to survive the superstitions of Christian} 
ity, for their simplicity and directness 
haye much in common with the scientifid 
spirit of our age, and their socializi nl 
influence is needed to secure for all me 
a share in the fruits of progress and thd 
benefits of civilization. A. To 


————— 


Kansas Federation Y.P.R. U. 


The Kansas Federation of Universalis# 
and Unitarian young people is planning} 
a conference for Saturday and Sunday} 
October 29 and 30, in Junction City, Kans} 
The theme is, “Today’s Challenges”. Inf} 
vitations to attend have been extended tq 
societies in neighboring states. 


' i 
Anniversary at Pembroke, Mass. ) 

A service in observance of the ninety4) i 
fifth anniversary of the dedication of thd | 
First Parish church in Pembroke, Mass. |) 
was held on Sunday evening, Octobe ; 
16. The committee in charge of this ob4| 
servance included the parish committect 
and Florina M. Collamore, Melvin B. Shep I 
herd, William A. Key and Rey. Gerald R4 i 
FitzPatrick. The sermon was preached), 
by Mr. FitzPatrick, and there was special 
music. ai 


Sarr Lake Ciry, Uran.—The average 
of attendance for the month of September 
1932, discloses a gain of one hundred pet! 


cent. compared with September, 1931. 
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Commend Gandhi Fast 


Congregation in Lancaster, Pa., votes 
resolutions on the “untouchable” controversy 


A resolution commending Mahatma 
Gandhi for his intercession in behalf of 
India and the successful issue of his re- 
cent fast was introduced at the Sunday 
morning service of the Church of Our 
Father, Unitarian, Lancaster, Pa., October 
2, by the minister, Rev. Robert S. Miller. 

After reciting Gandhi’s fast, entered upon 
for the purpose of protesting against the 
further separation of the “untouchables” 
from the social and political life of their 
country, especially as this was involved 
in the recent communal award, the reso- 
lution continues, in part: “That we the 
members of the congregation do hereby 
express our hearty gratification at these 
concessions which have thus been won by 
Mahatma Gandhi in behalf of the op- 
pressed and outcast class of India; that 
we rejoice with him and his associates 
in this victory which points to a new 
day for the more unfortunate members of 
Indian society and for a greater realiza- 
tion of the ideal of the brotherhood of 
man.” 


' 


South Middlesex Conference 
Hears Messrs. Parsons, Stearns 


' The South Middlesex Conference held 
ts one hundred and seventy-fifth session 
with the First Parish Church in Framing- 
dam, Mass., on October 2. The day was 
perfect and Framingham Common was 
never in better dress. The hospitality was 
most gracious. The beautiful meeting- 
nouse, perfect in all its appointments; 
the memorial organ; the bountiful supper 
served by the parish in the village hall 
icross the common; and best of all, two 
listinguished Unitarian laymen who gave 
the chief addresses of the afternoon and 
»vening Sessions, made a conference long 
»0 be remembered. 

| Dr. A. Warren Stearns of the First 
2arish in Billerica, Mass., Commissioner 
of Correction of the Commonwealth, spoke 
n the afternoon on “Religion and Social 
od and Herbert C. Parsons, execu- 
‘ive secretary of the Massachusetts Child 
saber Committee and president of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, took as his 
subject for the evening, “The Church and 
che Community”. Dr. Stearns said, in 
part: “Man is a gregarious creature but 
hot So much so as the bee or the Canadian 
roose, but more so than the cat or the 
year.” He mentioned Pasteur as an ex- 
imple of the highly ethical and socialized 
eader. “When the social impulse becomes 
ipparent, two needs for organized effort 
n human society appear,—one, to curb 
ind restrain the excesses of the strong; 
he other, to succor and support the 
yeak.” It was the last of these funda- 
nental needs that Dr. Stearns developed 
vith numerous historical illustrations. 
Je said that thirty-five per cent. of 
nedical students today are entering the 
yublic service. “It is of doubtful utility 
or churches to establish clinics. It is 
etter to leave this to the tax-payers. But 
he churches should develop strong, brave 
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leaders for public health.” A vigorous 
discussion followed Dr. Stearns’s address. 

In the evening the audience had a taste 
of wisdom and wit. Mr. Parsons was in- 
troduced by Roy M. Cushman, vice-presi- 
dent of the conference. The speaker gave 
a new version of “Our Faith’; ‘“The 
Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood of 
Man, in the Neighborhood of Boston.” 

Mr. Parsons told of the efforts of the 
League to extend these good things and 
especially of the recent League convention 
in Petersham, Mass., and the preaching 
mission in his native town of Northfield, 
Mass. He made eloquent plea for the re- 
tention of real social yalues to the child 
now when we are cutting down our 
public budgets. 

“We have come to a time when we are 
taxed to the limit. In our readjustment 
we must be sure not to sacrifice our chil- 
dren. They must go out into life with the 
best possible equipment for living. That 
city which cuts out all the playground 
activity is making a mistake. Where are 
we to turn for soulful defence of real 
values but to the church, and the liberal 
church? You cannot divorce from the lib- 
eral faith the care for the community. 
The liberal church holds out the best 
hope.” 

Rey. Ernest S. Meredith of Watertown, 
Mass., presided over the conference. The 
afternoon session was opened by a short 
devotional service led by Rev. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, minister of the First 
Congregational Society of Lexington, 
Mass., and before the evening session, 
Rey. C. A. Henderson of Waverley, Mass., 
led with hymns, prayer and Scripture 
lesson. One hundred and seventy-five dele- 
gates were present. W.C. B. 


New Jersey News Bulletins 


Mimeographed bulletins containing an- 
nouncements and items of news interest 
are being issued by the First Unitarian 
Society of Plainfield and the Unitarian 
Society of Ridgewood. These bulietins are 
printed on large letter-size sheets. The 
Ridgewood news letter is a four-page bul- 
letin and the Plainfield bulletin, six pages. 

News from the Unitarian and Universal- 
ist headquarters are contained in The 
Plainfield Unitarian, personal items, re- 
ports of organizations and committees, 
and a form for a financial pledge. The 
Ridgewood bulletin tells of improvements 
that are to be made in the church prop- 
erty, publishes news of the Metropolitan 
Conference and of the parish organiza- 
tions, and reports the status of the Minis- 
ter’s Discretionary Fund. 


WIinnNIPEG, MAn.—Instead of being the 
life of trade, under present-day condi- 
tions competition is recognized as trade’s 
enemy, according to J. S. Woodsworth, 
M.P., who spoke to a large audience in 
the Unitarian Church, October 2. Appear- 
ing as the third speaker in a series de- 
signed to bring the church into relation 
with the city, Mr. Woodsworth had for 
his subject, “The Present Crisis in Canada, 
and the Way Out”. 
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Rev. E. H. Wilson Called to Chicago, 
As Successor of Rev. W. E. Cole 
Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, pastor of the 
First Unitarian Church, Dayton, Ohio, 
has resigned to accept a call to the min- 
istry of the Third Unitarian Church, of 
Chicago, Ill., where he will succeed 
Rev. Walton E. Cole, recently called to 
Toledo, Ohio. Mr. Wilson began his min- 
istry in Dayton, Ohio, on Christmas Day 
in 1927, going there at the end of his 
year in Hurope as a Cruft Fellow. This 
was Mr. Wilson’s first pastorate. While 
in Europe he preached in sixteen different 
churches. During his work in Dayton, 
Mr. Wilson was active in the various 
peace movements of the community. He 
also was secretary of the Montgomery 
County Old Age Assistance League and 
organized the local Unemployment In- 
surance Committee. He conducted a Sun- 
day evening forum during his period in 
Dayton. Since the spring of 1930 he has 
spoken regularly over Station WSMK on 
a variety of religious and social subjects. 
He was one of the founders and is asso- 
ciate editor and business manager of The 
New Humanist. Mr. Wilson is a graduate 
of Boston University, Meadville Theo- 
logical School, and the University of Chi- 
cago. He holds dual fellowship with the 
Unitarians and Universalists. 


Successful Services, Littleton, N. H. 

The most successful summer services 
in the First Unitarian Church at Little- 
ton, N.H., since the inception in 1928, 
were brought to a close on September 4. 
The preachers were the following: Rey. 
Thomas M. Mark, South Boston, Mass. ; 
Dr. John H. Lathrop, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Dr. 
Sidney B. Snow, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Harl 
C. Davis, Concord, N.H.; Rev. Alson H. 
Robinson, Plainfield, N.J.; Rev. Ivan A. 
Klein, Berlin, Mass.; Rey. Wilton E. Cross, 
Taunton, Mass., and Rey. Otto HK. Duerr, 
Waterville, Me. 

The church was fortunate in having as 
organist throughout the summer William 
Armour Thayer of Brooklyn, N.Y., pro- 
fessor of music at Adelphi College. Mr. 
and Mrs. Robinson sponsored a delight- 
ful affair at the church on the evening 
of August 23 when an appreciative audi- 
ence listened to an organ program by Pro- 
fessor Thayer and selections of poetry 
read by Mr. Robinson. An electric motor 
for the organ, given by the Women’s Alli- 
ance, was installed. This church, which 
is now closed for the winter, is the only 
Unitarian church in northern New Hamp- 
shire, the nearest one being located in 
Laconia. 


Social Service Meeting, October 27 


The Massachusetts Committee on Social 
Service will hold a meeting on Thursday, 
October 27, at 10:30 a.m. in Eliot Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Miss 
Harriet Pease will speak of the Alliance 
booth at the recent Hastern States Hx- 
position. Problems of unemployment and 
social relief will be discussed. All in- 
terested in social service are urged to 
attend. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


He that speaketh 


the truth in his heart 
shall not be moved. 


BIBLE. 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broad- 
cast the coming week: 

Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel, Dr. 
Everett ©. Herrick, president of the 
Newton Theological Seminary, Tuesday— 
Vriday, 12:15 p.m., Station WNAC, 1230 
kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, Sunday, 10:45 a.m., Station 
WBBM, 770 kilocycles. 

Dayton, Ohio, First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Edwin H.. Wilson, Sunday, 2:30 P.M., 
Station WSMK, 13880 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a.M., 
Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sun- 


day, 6 p.m., Station KNX, 1050 kilo- 
cycles. 
Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 


Church, Rev. John H. Dietrich, Sunday, 
10:30 a.m., Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles. 
New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 


tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 


Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, Fri- 
day, 4:45 p.m., Station KSCJ, 1330 kilo- 
cycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Tuesday, 7:30 p.m., Station WMBR, 1370 
kilocycles. 

Account must be taken of the differ- 
ences in standard time. 


Are Ministers Lazy? 
(Continued from page 597) 


and problems, full of interest and often 
of inspiration, but also often requiring 
an outlay of understanding and sympathy 
which leaves the minister at the end of 
the day drained of vitality and burdened 
with the cares and anxieties of his people. 
I have never been able to see why it 
should not be considered work as truly 
as the doctor’s interviews with his pa- 
tients, or the lawyer’s consultations with 
his clients, or the salesman’s visits to the 
merchants to whom he sells goods. 

Many of the ministers of my acquaint- 
ance serve not only their churches in pul- 
pit and in pastoral care, but also the 
larger denominational and community life 
of which they are a part. They are on 
this or that committee, helping one or 
another need, pushing forward some 
cause that has as yet insufficient popular 
backing. The trouble with them is not 
that they are lazy, but that they are over- 
whelmed by too many and too diverse de- 
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D I’ ReE-C ire 


Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations | 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home 


and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


NOVEMBER 1838 


Q. Does there need to be a chapter 
of the Laymen’s League in a 
church in order to have an observ- 
ance of Laymen’s Sunday ? 


A. Notatall. A men’s club or forum 
or a special committee can 
sponsor it. 


GEVENTEEN suggested sermon top- 
ics and other helpful materials are 
contained in a bulletin on “The Five 
Points of Laymen’s Sunday” issued by 
League headquarters and sent to chap- 
ter officers. Send for a copy if you are 
interested and have not received one. 


The date is November 13. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
TWENTY-FIVE BEACON Srt., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


mands upon their time and attention. 
And their precicus evenings at home, 
when they get them, are spent at their 
desks until the neighbors have all gone 
to bed, except for those who are en- 
livening the night by holding a bridge-and- 
cocktail party. 

Of course it is true that the minister, 
above all a minister in one of our free 
parishes, must be self-disciplined. He has 
no time-clock to punch, no one to check 
up on how he spends his time. He is not 
a “hired man”, but a professional worker 
in a field which requires that he be free 
to expend his strength along those lines 
which his judgment indicates to be most 
urgent. His conscience is his time-keeper, 
and he alone can keep it in good repair. 
If he fails to do so his church will slip 
away from him, or he will slip out of 
the ministry. The great majority of the 
ministers of my acquaintance are not 
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THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDRE 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid childree 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, Preside 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 


| 


y 


i} 
i 


Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. | 


PAUL O. OABOT, Treasurer. 
PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, | 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, 


The Meadville | 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- | 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address | 


Mass. lf 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. | 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


Proctor Academy for Boy; 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Enrollments for next year being received. Ac- 
credited by Dartmouth and other colleges. Care- 
ful preparation for Board Examinations. 3-year 
Practical Arts Course. Junior School ages 9-13. 
All sports. Reasonable rates. Unitarian aus- 
pices. For information address Carl B. Weth- 
erell, Box 16, Andover, N.H. 


The Tuckerman Schoo 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIF: 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address | 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. j 
33 West Cedar Street Boston, Mass} 


slothful in business, but fervent in spirit 
Those of their parishioners who are wis! 
pay small heed to the parrot repetitiog| 
of the stock charge that “ministers ar 
lazy”. They know that the welfare 

the church is served when they releas' 
their minister from the petty chores ot 
parish administration which need doins 


and which are liable to fall to him be 


cause no one else will take the responsili 
bility, and when they protect him fro 
being overloaded with all sorts of eall; 


from the community. For his most im 
portant function is to interpret to hij 


people the significance and value of huma 
life in a perplexed and distracted worl 


and no man can do this who does nolf 
have time for study and reflection, and} 


for the hard intellectual toil which is thy 

price of that clarity of thought and speech 

which seems so easy and so effortless 
HENRY Witper Foor. 


| 


| 
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Universalists, Unitarians Vote for 
Closer Relations, in Melrose, Mass. 


At a meeting, October 6, of a joint 
committee of the Universalist and Unita- 
rian churches of Melrose, Mass., it was 
decided that union at the present time is 
impracticable, but better acquaintance 
and cooperation, the committee believes, 
are desired. Frank Raye, moderator of the 
Unitarian chureh, and Henry Andrews, 
president of the Universalist church, have 
directed the negotiations. The condition 
of both churches is sound, financially and 
otherwise, and both are operating suc- 
cessfully. The union or merger was con- 
sidered only from the standpoint of in- 
creased efficiency and usefulness to the 
community. The churches voted to endorse 
the recommendation of the committee, 
which says, in part, that a permanent 
committee be appointed from each church 
for the purpose of effecting a closer re- 
lationship, and that joint meetings dur- 
ing the present church year be arranged. 


Death of Mrs. Rose Key 


Mrs. Rose Key, wife of Rev. W. S. Key, 
died at her home in Winthrop, Mass., on 
October 2, after a long illness. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, four sons and three 
daughters. Born in PEngland, her home 
for years was in Old Boston where Mr. 
Key was pastor of the Unitarian church. 
Mrs. Key was greatly beloved by all who 
knew her, and not least by the people 
of the Southland among whom Mr. Key 
labored for a long term of years in min- 
isterial and educational fields. 


$20,000 to Church, Davenport, Ia. 


Among the beneficiaries of the will of 
Mrs. Ada B. Winecke of Davenport, Iowa, 
is the Unitarian church in that city to 
which she bequeathed $20,000. Mrs. 
Winecke made charitable bequests amount- 
‘ing to $110,000, in addition to establish- 
ing a fund for the benefit of the needy of 
the community. According to the will the 
purpose is,—‘To aid residents of Daven- 
port in poor or moderate circumstances by 
loans or gifts ‘of money, clothing, food, 
shelter or other necessaries of life, in- 
cluding the payment for medical, surgical, 
‘obstetrical nursing, those services to sup- 
‘plement, not to supplant, the activities of 
‘ether public and private charities. 

“It is my wish to help alleviate un- 
‘necessary suffering and particularly to 
‘extend aid to expectant mothers and 
young «hildren whose health, welfare, 
‘happiness, and usefulness in after life 
‘may be rendered possible or more cer- 
tainly assured by supplying medical atten- 
‘tion, care and nourishment in the forma- 
‘tive period of life.” 


Proctor Academy News Notes 


The International Amity Club has 
‘organized for the year with twenty-two 
j}members. Dana W. Stockbridge has been 
elected president and Franklin J. Phillips, 
‘secretary. On November 11, the elub will 
join with similar organizations from sey- 
eral secondary schools of New Hampshire 
‘in a roundtable conference at Henniker. 
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Last March at Proctor about 100 delegates 
from eighteen schools of the State at- 
tended such a meeting. 

Graduates of the class of 1932 are en- 
rolled this year in the following colleges 
or schools: University of New Hampshire, 
Harvard University, St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, Normal Schools at Gorham, 
Maine, and Keene, N.H.; Concord Busi- 
ness College, Wentworth Institute, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Massachusetts Normal Art 
School, Rhode Island State College. 


Personals 


Major George W. Knowlton, Jr., treas- 
urer of the Unitarian Church in West 
Upton, Mass., has been nominated as the 
Republican candidate for the State Senate. 


J. Porter Russell of Newton, Mass., 
died September 26 at Waldoboro, Me. Mr. 
Russell was a Unitarian, and president 
of the Franklin Square House, Boston. 


The gratitude of the people of India to 
Dr. Jabez T. Sunderland, former pastor 
of the Unitarian Church of Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y., was tendered to him at a testimonial 
dinner in that city on October 6. Dr. 
Sunderland, as author of “India in Bond- 
age’, was the recipient of messages of 
congratulation from various leaders in 
the movement for the freedom of India. 


Ithaca Church’s New Designation 


Rey. Leslie T. Pennington of Ithaca, 
N.Y., issues the bulletins of his church 
as follows: 


“Wirst Unitarian Society 
“HWree Church of America” 


As other churches appropriate the new 
designation and inform ‘THE REGISTER, 
they will be named in the news columns. 


Worcester, Mass.—‘Light on the 
Clouds” is the title of a new series of 
mid-week devotional services to begin on 
the first Wednesday in November by Dr. 
Maxwell Savage. The services will be 
from 5 to 5:45 o’clock, and a current prob- 
lem will be considered at each meeting. 
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Youth and the Wayside Pulpit 

The Wayside Pulpit Committee is ask- 
ing Y. P. R. U. groups throughout the 
country to submit appropriate sentences 
of not more than fifteen words expressive 
of the purposes or idealism of youth and 
appropriate for display in the Wayside 
Pulpit for Young People’s Week, Feb- 
ruary 5. The committee will select one 
and give a reward of $10 to the union 
which submits the selected sentence. 
Sentences should be addressed to Rey. 
Charles R. Joy, editor of The Wayside 
Pulpit, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
before November 7. 


Churches Sponsor Study Classes 


In addition to a class in short story 
writing by Mrs. E. St. John Crockett, a 


class in public speaking is being con- 
ducted by Rey. Robert Whitaker, in the 
First Unitarian Church, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


A group in English country dancing is 
meeting under the auspices of All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church in Plainfield, N.J. 

La Malgranda EHsperanta Familio, ac- 
tive in the Cleveland Esperantism move- 
ment, has its headquarters in the First 
Unitarian Church of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
had its first meeting of the Season on 
October 8, and organized study classes. 


Remodeled Church, West Upton 


The Unitarian Church of West Upton, 
Mass., Rev. A. N. Kaucher, minister, 
opened with a repainted and remodeled 
church, with a stage added in the vestry, 


‘and many other improvements. A junior 


church has been started and two new 
classes to the church school launched. 
The whole year’s program is keyed to 
“Creativeness” as slogan, with all depart- 
ments collaborating in making the church 
a constructive institution. 


Connecticut Valley Conference 


At the annual meeting of the Connec- 
ticut Valley Conference, Greenfield, Mass., 
Sunday afternoon and evening, October 
23, Dr. Louis C. Cornish and Herbert C. 
Parsons will speak. 


The Beacon Gourse in Religious Education 


CHILD CENTERED—CHARACTER 


BUILDING 


The revised editions of The Story of Jesus; Our Part 


in the World (Pupil’s textbook); 


The Bible and The 


Bible Country (Pupil’s textbook and Teacher’s man- 
ual) are now ready. 


Send for free descriptive catalogue of the complete course 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street 


- Boston, Mass. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


After 


in- 
fringed on time a bit this morning.” “In- 


the sermon: “The dominie 


fringed on time! You mean encroached 


on eternity !’” 
Two small boys listening to a cow 


lowing. John: ‘“What’s the matter with 
that poor cow?” Playmate: “Oh, it’s turn- 


ing a corner.’—London Daily Mirror. 
Guest: “Your little daughter looks so 
good and quiet.” Hostess: “I hadn't 


noticed. Mary, come here—what naughti- 
ness haye you been up to now?” 
—Vart Hem. 


“The statement that plants have feel- 


ings moves the tender-hearted Punch 
te urge that unthinking amateurs do not 
insist on forcing rhubarb. They should 


coax it along quietly. 


Studdert Kennedy once wrote of the psy- 
chologist : 
His reasoning is perfect, 
His proofs are plain as paint; 
He has but one small weakness— 
He cannot make a Saint. 


A well-known Congregational minister 
of Toledo, Ohio, had in his church a 
woman of positive conviction and deter- 
mination—a thorn in his flesh in many 
ways. As vacation was approaching, she 
one day said to him in a group of church 
officials: “There is no reason for a min- 
ister to take a whole month of vacation. 
The devil never takes a vacation.” “Cer- 
tainly not’, replied the minister. “I’d be a 
devil, too, if I didn’t.” 


Says the Editor of The Ohristian 
World. London: In an old curiosity shop 
at Beaulieu I saw the other day an ad- 
vertisement sign which ran: ‘Antiques: 
Ancient and Modern.” To which we add, 
in all veracity, a sign in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
“Dr, Burgoon, specialist in all diseases.” 

D. 


Two American women wandered round 
Oxford, the soft limestone of many of 
whose colleges is badly weathered, and 
some of which look in a state of decay. 
These visitors pushed their way up a 
stair in a back quadrangle and opened a 
door. They saw a much alive and con- 
temporary-looking youth sprawled in a 
basket chair before a cheerful fire, filling 
the room with pipe smoke and his brains 
with Aristotle’s ethics. Nonplussed, the 
ladies apologized for their intrusion. “We 


are sorry, but we had no idea that the 
ruins were inhabited.” 
—The Christian Leader. 
On my pastor’s desk, says Justus 


Timberline in The Northwestern Christian 
Advocate, was a magazine for preachers. 
I looked through the ads; the reading 
matter was too much for me. And I found 
that a “celebrated minister” (not named) 
who had been using a certain book was 
quoted as saying, “Thirty minutes to pre- 
pare my sermon”, and ‘“Couldn’t have 
done it without’”—naming the book. Now, 
do you know, I could name that preacher! 
We had him once. He got up his sermons 
in thirty minutes, got ’em out in thirty 
minutes, and got ’em forgotten in thirty 
minutes. He was a half-hour man all 
‘round. 
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Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 

Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are muchneeded. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 

Send contributions to the 
Treasurer—Albert A. Pollard, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
| TO BOSTON 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
rene Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


( BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
COURSES: Business Administration, Ac- 
counting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic Secretarial, Stenographic, Busi- 
ness, Bookkeeping and Finishing. 


156 Stuart St., BOSTON, Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
PULPIT 


and CHOIR GoW $ 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments 
and Embroideries for half a century 


> COX SONS & VINING 
New York 


131-133 E. 23d St. 


the finest place 
“me, to buy— 


at this 
4 conveniently 
a located store 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street Boston, Mass. 


When ordering change of 
old 
new address. 


address send 


as well 


please 
as 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- | 


corner of Jersey and Peterborough 


CIPLES, 
Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 


Streets. 


D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples School” 


at 9:45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, 
Howard N. Brown, Dr. John Carroll Perkins. 


Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, | 
11 a.m. Morning) 


organist and choirmaster. 
Prayer with sermon by Prof. John Baillie, D.D. 
Week-day services, 12:15 P.M. 
recital by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday—Friday, 
President HEyerett C. Herrick, D.D., Newton 
Theological Seminary. 


BOSTON, MASS.—OLD SOUTH MEDTING’ 
HOUSE. Sunday Evening Forums in October, 
“Wducation for Citizenship”. William Ware 
Locke, Chairman, Treasurer of Fellowship for! 
Social Justice. October 9, 


Powers and Individual Rights’, Judge Felix 
Forte. October 238, ‘Economic Basis for 
Brotherhood”, Alfred Baker Lewis. October 30,) 
“Cooperation of State and Nation.’ Program) 
of music, 7:30 to 8 o’clock. Free Admission. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNITA-| 
(Universalist-Unitarian) | 


RIAN CHURCH. 
Huclid Avenue at Hast 82nd Street. Rey. Dil- 
worth Lupton and Rey. Tracy Pullman, min- 
isters. 9:30 A.M., Church School; 
Morning Service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. | 


Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service,/ 
Sunday at 11 A.M. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). \f 


Southeast corner 80th Street and Lexington) 


Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, minister. Welcome to} 
friends and strangers. Sunday Service, 11 a.m. |ff 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


A Private Sanitarium 
Established in 1900 


Especially adapted to the welfare of nervous | | 


and convalescent individuals whose improve- | 
ment has been retarded by an aversion to 
customary institutional features. Provided 
with homelike surroundings, Woodside guests | 
are encouraged to take part in normal asgsocia- 
tions which hasten recovery. | 


F. C. Southworth, M.D., Superintendent 
Framingham, Mass. 


SS LTP BS PES STIS ST TER EIA LE EGE 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING | 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants | 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 
or more insertions. Minimum charge 
$1.00. Watch these columns each week. 

Rute card furnished on request. 


SITUATION WANTED.—By young woman,| 
neat, capable, willing, as attendant or mother’s | 
helper for reasonable salary. Best references. | 
Telephone: Marlboro, Mass., 1386, Miss Benson, | 


or write same. 


Dr. } 


Monday, organ | 


“The Prohibition | 
Issue’, Orville S. Poland. October 16, ‘Legal. 


11 A.M., | 


